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Teaching Guides for This Issue 


Central Africa: The Free World's 
Treasure Chest (pp. 6, 7) 


How We Live in Kenya (pp. 8, 9) 
A Most Serious Article (p. 10) 
Happy Hiking! (p. 11) 


Concepts Developed 
In the Theme Article 

The rays of light shining on “The 
Dark Continent” disclose a boundless 
storehouse of materials needed for mod- 
ern inventions. Uranium, cobalt, huge 
quantities of other minerals have been 
discovered in these portions of the con- 
tinent which have been explored. One 
can only guess what treasures may lie 
in the unknown parts. 

When news of the siches was made 
known in the late 1800s, nations of 
Western Europe took possession of the 
land. Today's article deals with two 
of these colonies—Kenya and the Bel- 
gian Congo. 

The , holding many valuable 
minerals, has been developed and mod- 
ernized by the Belgians. In the Congo 
natives and Europeans live in peace. 

British-owned Kenya is good farm 
country and famous for big game hunt- 
ing. However, at present it is the scene 
of uprisings of the Mau Mau, pledged 
to drive white men from Kenya or kill 
them all. No one can predict what the 
final outcome will be but the free world 
hopes that a peaceful answer will be 
found soon. 


Ways of Using 
The Theme Article 

To the teacher: Ask the boys and 
girls to underscore the text as they 
read, having first assigned each pupil 
one of the themes running through it. 
If the teacher or a pupil leader will 
read aloud the following examples, it 


will give the class an idea of how to 
proceed. After a period given to silent 
reading and underscoring, the leader 
will ask the pupils to read aloud those 
parts of the articles they have marked. 

Aims: 1. To give a general under- 
standing of the country. 

2. To understand some of the prob- 
lems in Africa today. 

3. To build self-confidence by mak- 
ing oral reports with the aid of marked 
copies of Junior Scholastic. 

4. To develop ability to organize 
certain facts presented in an article. 


Themes 


I. Land Formation of Kenya and the 

Congo 

Much of central Africa covered with 
thick jungle. : 

Earth contains many minerals. 

Rivers difficult to navigate but good 
for electric power. 

High fertile plateau with good cli- 
mate. Mountains rise from it, forests on 
slopes. 


II, Climate of Kenya and the Congo 

Equator passes through both. 

Hot, humid weather except in high 
lands. 

Monsoons govern the two seasons; 
the periods when there is only occa- 
sional wind is hottest. 


III. History of Africa Before Late 
1800s 
Settlements along coast line. 
Interior unexplored by Europeans. 
Explorers braved death from wild 
animals, sickness, savage tribes. 
No roads, river travel difficult and 
dangerous. 


IV. History of Africa from the Late 
1800s 


Explorers came in great numbers 
when the fabulous wealth was discov- 
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ered. Nations of Western Europe laid 
claim to nearly the whole country. 

Mines were opened and the natives 
were taught to do certain kinds of work. 

Farms and plantations were culti- 
vated. 
V. The Belgian Congo 

Located in the center of the con- 
tinent. 

Approximate size. 

Rich in minerals, 

Has rivers to produce electric power. 

Tremendous development in past 8 
years. 

Ancient and modern side by side. 

Type of government. 

Big labor problem. 
VI. Kenya 

British possession. 

Approximate size. 

General aspects of the land. 

Crops on the Kenya plateau. 

The Mau Mau uprising. 


Debate 


To the pupils: The African problem 
is one that affects all the free world. 
There is justice and wrong. doing on 
the part of both the British and the 
Africans. To have a clearer picture of 
some of the issues, will six speakers vol- 
unteer to tell the story of the difficulties 
from the natives’ point of view and as 
the British see it? After both sides of 
the story have been argued, the other 
members of the class may present their 
ideas as to how the problem might be 
solved or lessened. 

lst AFRICAN SPEAKER: Kenya is our 
home country. The British have forced 
us out of the best land. 

2np AFRICAN SPEAKER: The Kikuyu 
custom of dividing land between the 
sons cannot be continued because they 
are being crowded into a small area 
selected by the British, 

Sep Arrican Speaker: The Mau 
Mau is using violence which is not 
right, but they are doing it to return 
the country to the Africans. 

lst Brirish Speaker: Britain has 
spent years developing plantations and 
farms. Africans do not have the knowl- 
edge to do so. 

2np British Speaker: Natives find 
employment on these developments, 
live better, have more food, less sick- 
ness. 

Sap Barris Speaker: Schools, hos- 
pitals, aid to farmers, training as skilled 
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workmen, all have come from the Brit- 
ish, As natives gain ability and educa- 
tion, more self rule will come. 


MAP STUDY 


To the teacher: The map in this is- 
sue shows the wealth of industrial and 
natural resources in central Africa. 

Before pupils study the actual map 
they should first note the legend and 
the various symbols. Once the symbols 
are noted, it is an easy matter to trans- 
fer that knowledge onto the map. 

Stress the fact that the development 
of the mining industry is the main 
source of wealth in the Belgian Congo 
where large quantities of copper, tin, 
diamonds, gold, uranium, cobalt, and 
even coal are to be found. 


How We Live in Kenya 


To the pupils: The stories of the 
three residents of Kenya give a picture 
of the strange contrasts*in the country. 
There are a few things in which their 
lives are similar. After you have read 
the articles, reread quickly and put S$ 
for similar in the margin opposite those 
things which are common to all three 
young people. Mark a D for those 
things which are different. For example, 
their school subjects are similar, 
homes very different. 


their 


A Most Serious Article 
Oral Reading 


To the teacher: The less able readers 
might use this article in the following 
fashion: 

To the pupils: Will you all skim- 
read the whole article to get the general 
idea? Then will each of you hold your- 
self responsible for preparing to read 
aloud the section assigned to you? Ask 
for help on unfamiliar words and prac- 
tice your section so you can read it 
smoothly. 

The “most serious article” starts off 
with a little poem and an explanation 
of it. Will you plan to re: pad that, Henry? — 


Elaine, the next four paragraphs tell 
how the French explain April Fool's 
Day. May we hear about that from you? 

Will you read what happened to a 
French king and queen one April Fool's 
Day, Jerry? 

English farmers had a reason to be 
grateful for the day. That part is as- 
signed to you, Bill. 

Read about April Ist in the United 
States, Gertrude, including the word 
of advice in the box. 

General Discussion 

Aim: To relate the subject matter 
of the article to personal experiences 
and information. 

Did any of you notice an account of 
a familiar folk story that is usually 
thought of as being untrue? (The Men 
of Gotham can be read aloud if only 
a few are familiar with it.) Can you 
mention any other famous stories that 
are truth exaggerated beyond believable 
limits? (Robin Hood, King Arthur) 

What April Fool jokes do you know 


that would fit the sentiments expressed 
in the box? 


Happy Hiking! 

Is there an entertainment committee 
in the class? They will want to keep 
these party ideas in a convenient file 
ready for use whenever needed. After 
the article has been read aloud, they 
may ask members of the class which of 
the games and food suggestions have 
special appeal. These may be starred 
for future reference. 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questions for a Five-minute Quiz 


1. What is the name for the shares in 
a company which people can buy? 
(Stock) 

2. What hobby led to Peter Willis’ 
buying a share? (Photography) 

3. In what U. S. territory did two 
dogs save a teacher? (Alaska) 

4. What kind of car is being tested 
in an equator-to-Arctic run? (Austin) 

5. In what country do the world’s 
biggest eaters live? (Ireland) 

6. What European nation owns the 
Congo? (Belgium) 

7. The Congo is rich in a mineral 
used to make atomic energy. Name the 
raineral. (Uranium) 

8. What nation owns Kenya? (Brit- 
ain) 

9. Does Kenya’s wealth come from 
factories, farms, or mines? (Farms) 

10. Name the secret society which 
has brought terror to Kenya. (Mau 
Mau) 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 16 
NO FOOLING: l-a; 2-a; 3-b; 4-c; 5-c. 
2 _CENTRAL AFRICA: Correct phrases 
-b, d, e; 2-b, c, €; 3-b, c, d, e; 4a, 


4. 

"3. IN THE NEWS: a. 2-India; 3- 
stock: 4-company; 5-dogs; 6-decreasing; 
7-Ireland; 8-fires; 9-the air. 





Tools for Teachers 


Scotland 
April 15 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Lowlands of Scotland 
(Area Folder No. 11), 1949, free; Scot- 
land: the Highlands (Area Folder 
No. 10), 1950, free; The British Isles, 
1949, free; Maps of the British Isles 
(Area Folder No. 1), 1950, free, Brit- 
ish Travel Centre, 336 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y. Scotland To- 
day (ID 636), 1950, free; Britain 
(Posters 20” by 30”, Scenes in Eng- 
land, Ireland, Scotland, Wales), 
date, free; Contemporary Britain, 1950, 
free, British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

BOOKS: Book of Scotland, by G. R. 
Harvey, $3.50 (Macmillan, 1949). 

ARTICLES: “Scotland Is a State of 
Mind,” by J. Doyle, U. N. World, June, 
1951. “Scotland,” by N. M. Gunn, Holi- 
day, Dec. 1950. “Stroll to London,” by 
I. W. Hutchison, National Geographic 
Magazine, Aug. 1950. “Over the Sea to 
Scotland’s Skye,” by R. J. Reynolds, 
National Geographic Magazine, July, 
1952. 

FILMS: Hill Sheep Farm, 19 min- 
utes, sale or rent, British Information 
Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. Sheep raising in the 
Scottish Highlands. North East Corner, 
11 minutes, sale or rent, British Infor- 
mation Services. Fishing and farming 
in Aberdeenshire. Waverly Steps, 32 
minutes, sale or rent, British Informa- 
tion Services. Edinburgh. Scottish 
Miner, 12 minutes, rent, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Text-Film Dept., 330 West 
42 Street, New York 36, N. Y. Typical 
miner at work and at home. Scottish 
Rhapsody, 13 minutes, sale or rent, 
Films of the Nations, 62 West 45 Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. Highlights—historic 
and scenic. 

FILMSTRIPS: Land of Britain: Séot- 
tish Highlands, 51 frames, Society for 
Visual Education, 1345 W. Diversey 
Pkwy., Chicago 14, Ill. Historic Edin- 
burgh, 2A frames, E. L. Morthole, 2216 
Greenwood Ave., Evanston, Il. 
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Phil Rizzuto Model 


Scoop ’em up the way the Scooter does. Phil Rizzuto 
and his glove led the league in Double Plays last year. 
This championship glove carrying his autograph is 
made of full oiled leather, full welted, and with solid 
web. Made in two fine grades. 


See the complete line of Spalding baseball equipment 
at your local dealer. 


you 
ora cubshot artist ? 


There’s a “sweet feel” Spalding 
racket to bring out the best in 
your game. Get fitted today. Wide 
range of prices. And play the 
Spalding tennis ball .. . 

official in the top tournaments. 
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PESTLE BASESSSESA=ELELEE'S 


Now Civil War Ranks 
Are Reduced to Five 


The oldest veteran of the War Be- 
tween the States died recently. He 
was James A. Hard, 111, of Roches- 
ter, N. Y. At the age of 19 he enlisted 
with the Union forces, four days after 
the war began. He fought in several 
major battles and once shook hands 
with Abraham Lincoln. 

Hard’s death left only one other 
soldier alive out of the 2,675,000 who 
wore the Union blue. He was Albert 
Woolson, 106, of Duluth, Minnesota. 
He enlisted in 1864 at the age of 17 
and was a drummer boy. 

Mr. Woolson became sad when he 
heard of Mr. Hard’s death. Then he 
spoke briefly about the war: “The 
Southern troops fought a gallant bat- 
tle for what they thought was right. 
I joined the ranks of the North for 
what I thought was right. Looking 
back over it, | think we were all fight- 
ing for the same cause.” 

Only four Confederate soldiers are 
alive today. They are Walter Wil- 
liams, 110, of Franklin, Tex.; John 
Salling, 106, of Slant, Va.; William A. 
Lundy, 105, of Laurel Hill, Fla.; and 
Thomas E. Riddle, 104, of Austin, 
Tex. 


TOP CZECH COMMUNIST 
DIES AFTER MOSCOW VISIT 


Another Communist dictator is 
dead. Klement Gottwald of Czecho- 
slovakia died earlier this month at 
the age of 56. He fell ill immediately 
after returning from Stalin’s funeral 
in Moscow. Some reports say he 
caught cold at the funeral. 

Gottwald was a lifelong Com- 
munist. Working with Russia, he 
planned the moves which let the 
Communists seize power in Czecho- 
slovakia after Wérld War II. He lied 
to the freedom-loving Czechs, telling 
them that the Communists were just 
like any other political party. As sor- 
rowing Czechs soon found out, this is 
not true. Once the Communists take 
over there’s no chance to vote them 
out of office. 

So the Czechs lost their freedom. 
And Gottwald became one of the 
world’s highest-ranking Communists. 
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Shows areas discussed in story below. 


U. S.,-British Planes 
Shot Down by MIGS 


Communists air attacks on U. S. 
and British planes over Western Ger- 
many have angered the Western 
world. The map above shows the 
areas where the attacks were made: 
1. A British bomber was shot down 
by two Bussian MIGs. All seven crew 
members were killed. 2. Russian jets 
threatened another British bomber, 
then left it alone. 3. A U. S. F-84 jet 
was shot down by two Russian-built 
MIGs from Czechoslovakia. The 
U. S. pilot parachuted to safety. 

The U. S. and British governments 
sent angry notes of protest after the 
incidents. U. S. jet pilots did not 
shoot back. Our pilots had been told 
to be careful so that an air war would 
not start over Germany. 

Striped lines on the map represent 
three 20-mile-wide air corridors be- 
tween West Germany and Berlin, the 
former German capital. Allied planes 
must follow these corridors when fly- 
ing over East, Germany. 

Since the end of World War II, 
Germany has been divided into two 
parts by the Big Four nations. U. S., 
British, and French troops occupy 
West Germany. Russian troops oc- 
cupy East Germany. Berlin also is 


divided. 
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White House Egg Rolling 
Will Take Place April 6 

Easter eggs will roll again on the 
White House iawn. On April 6, East- 
er Monday, President Eisenhower 
and his wife plan to open the south 
lawn for girls and boys up to the age 
of 12. There will be egg rolling and 
races in which eggs are cradled in 
teaspoons. 

James Madison is said to have 
been the first President to permit 
Easter egg rolling on the White 
House lawn. President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt ended the custom in 1941 
during World War II. President Tru- 
man did not allow Easter egg rolling 
either. 


COVER STORY 


With spring cleaning in the air, it’s 
time to crack down on the litterbug. 
That’s a person who scatters trash 
and garbage on streets, yards, and 
parks. 

On this week’s cover of Junior 
Scholastic you see a boy and girl of 
Atlanta, Ga., dressed in litterbug cos- 
tumes. They took part in a clean up 
drive, along with many other pupils. 
They reminded Atlantans to keep 
their city clean. They also spruced up 
school and play areas. 

More than 5,000 U. S. towns and 
cities hold “Clean up-Paint up-Fix 
up” campaigns. This year Houston, 
Texas, won the “cleanest city” contest 
held by the National Clean Up Bu- 
reau. 

How about starting a good citizen, 
clean up campaign in your town? 


Rushing Russians Tie Record - 
In Dash Past Stalin’s Coffin 


How’s this for a tall tale? The Rus- 
sian radio says that in 72 hours five 
million Russians filed past Stalin’s 
coffin. If true, this story would mean 
the Russian people are the world’s 
fastest runners. 

Suppose the Russians were two 
abreast and three feet apart. Then 
this story has them racing by the cof- 
fin at 22 miles an hour. That breaks 
down to 100 yards every 9.3 seconds 
—a speed record held only by U. S. 
track star Mel Patton. 





Wide World photo 
Peter is shown around by President 
Edward McCormick of American Stock 
Exchange. He took pictures himself. 


Boy, 10, Buys Stock 
On Exchange Floor 


Ten-year-old Peter Willis is a fifth 
grader at Mamaroneck Ave. School 
( White Plains, N. Y.) and a Shutter- 
bug. He spends so much money on 
photography that he has to keep 
borrowing from his next week’s 
allowance. 

Finally his father had a talk with 
Peter about money. Mr. Willis ex- 
plained how, if you save your money, 
you can make it go to work. 

“Here's how it works,” he said. 
“Suppose a group of men wants to 
form a company. They need money 
to build a factory, buy equipment, 
hire workers. So they issue stock, 
which other people buy. That money 
goes to set up the business. The 
stockholders own the business be- 
cause they've provided the money to 
build it. 

“After a while the business starts 
making profits. Some of these are 
paid out to the stockholders. Every 
few months eaclt stockholder gets a 
check from the company.” 

Mr. Willis explained that some 
stockholders decide to sell their 
shares. Then other people can buy 
them. Sometimes the company de- 
cides to issue still more stock. That 
is for sale, too. 

Peter was interested. If his father 
could buy stock, he thgught, why 
couldn't he? He decided to buy a 
share in a camera company. So he 
wrote to Mr. R. E. Lewis, president 
of Argus Cameras, Inc. 


® Means word is defined on page 15. 


Mr. Lewis replied that he couldn't 
sell Peter a share himself. He ex- 
plained that shares of Argus stock 
are bought and sold on the American 
Stock Exchange in New York City. 

Suppose someone has stock in 
Argus Cameras and wants to sell it. 
He gets in touch with a man called 
a stock broker. A broke? buys and 
sells stock for his clients. The broker 
goes to the Stock Exchange floor and 
announces that one of his clients 
wants to sell Argus Cameras stock. 
At the same time another broker may 
want to buy such stock. The two 
brokers get together. As soon as the 
stock has been sold, announcement 
of the sale is flashed on ticker tape* 
across the country. 

Usually only members of the Stock 
Exchange are allowed to buy and 
sell shares for their clients. But Mr. 
Lewis wrote to the Exchange, de- 
scribing Peter's letter. The Exchange 
agreed to suspend its rules and allow 
Peter to come onto the floor and buy 
a share. 

That share cost Peter $9.75. Now 
he is a stockholder. He owns a part 
of the Argus Cameras company. 
Every few months he will get a small 
check from Argus. That check will 
be his share of the profits. 

Peter is one of millions of Ameri- 
cans who own stock in thousands of 
companies, Their money keeps Amer- 
ican business going. And they are 
making their money work for them. 





Dogs Save Teacher 
in Alaska Blizzard 


Blizzard winds wailed across the 
frozen Alaskan lake. Snow piled up 
high on the ice as the storm reached 
its fury. Two Eskimo huskies, pull- 
ing a man huddled in a sled, strug- 
gled against the slashing winds. ‘The 
man was Jim Corey, 26-year-old 
teacher at Pedro Bay (Alaska) 
School. 

As the valiant* dogs reached the 
shore, the ice groaned and cracked. 
A hole as wide as a barn door opened 
up in the ice. The sled, the man, and 
the huskies splashed into the below- 
zero waters. Here is the man’s story 
from that point on: 

“All I could remember to do was 
to hang on to my sled. I yelled a 
command at the huskies and they 
pulled me from the icy water. On 
shore I did the only thing I could 
think of. I dug down through the 





NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 


Because of spring vacation, 
there will be no April 1 issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Your next issue 
will be dated April 8. 











deep snow with my hands until I hit 
ground. Then I pulled both dogs 
down on top of my body. The heat 
from their bodies warmed me.” 

When he’ had warmed up he 
started out for Pile Bay, a small town 
near the lake. A man spotted him 
floundering and ran out to the res- 
cue. The loyal huskies remained at 
their master’s side until he was 
brought into town. “Doctors say I'm 
lucky to be alive,” he said recently. 
“I agree—and I can thank my two 
dogs for that.” 





Three Top Baseball Stars 
Are Fighting in Korea War 


Spring training for big-league ball 
players is reaching its peak. But this 
year three top-notch stars are miss- 
ing their practice workouts. 

They are Ted Williams, outfielder 
of the Boston Red Sox; Jerry Cole- 
man, infielder of the New York 
Yankees; and Bobby Brown, also a 
former Yankee infielder. All three 
men are batting on Uncle Sam's 
team in Korea this year. 

Williams is a combat pilot with 
the U. S. Marines. Coleman, also a 
flying Marine captain, got a clean 
“hit” his first time at “bat.” On his 
first mission he destroyed a North 
Korean bridge. Brown is an Arm) 
medical corps lieutenant on the 
front-lines. 


Austin on Africa-Arctic Trip 
To Test Car’s Cooling System 


An equator-to-the-Arctic “test 
run” is now being made in a British 
car, the Austin A40 Somerset. The 
purpose of the journey is to find out 
how much wear and tear the car's 
cooling system can take. 

Three men are driving the car day 
and night. They will stop only to re- 
fuel or while making ferry crossings. 
The crossings are between North 
Africa and southern France; and 
Denmark and Sweden. The test run 
will cover more than 7.000 miles, 
from central Africa, through Europe, 
to Swedish Lapland. 








News in a Nutshell 











The U. S. farming population 
is steadily going down, reports the 
Census Bureau. In April, 1952, about 
24,819,000 Americans lived on farms. 
In April, 1950, there were about 
25,058,000. In April, 1940, there were 
more than 30,547,000. One reason 
Americans have been leaving the 
farm, say Census experts, is that they 
are finding high-paying defense jobs 
in cities. 

Falling five miles takes less than 
three minutes. So says Sauro Rinaldi, 
an Italian aviator. He _ recently 
jumped out of a plane 27,560 feet 
above Rome. Rinaldi did not open 
his parachute until he was 1,148 feet 
above the earth. His free-drop jump 
lasted two minutes, 58 seconds. 


The world’s biggest eaters live in 
the Republic of Ireland, reports the 
United Nations. Each person in Ire- 
land eats enough food in one day to 
average 3,500 calories. Calories are 
the measure of energy your body 
receives from the food you eat. For 
example, 100 calories—a slice of 
bread and butter—gives you enough 
energy to climb a steep hill. 

Other well-fed nations in the 
“Calorie League” are: New Zealand 
8,450; Australia 3,280; Switzerland 
$3,250; Canada 3,240; Sweden, 3,240; 
the U. S. 3,210; Finland 3,210; Ice- 
land 3,210; Argentina 3,190; Norway 
8,190; Denmark 3,130; Britain 3,100; 
and the Netherlands 3,090. India 
ranked last with an average of 1,570 
calories. 


Small aircraft serve as “Handy- 
Andies” in Washington State. Farm- 
ers use the planes to chase away 
birds. Other planes fly low over fields 
breaking up layers of cold air to pre- 
vent damage by frost. Still others are 
used for sowing fields, hauling 
chicks, seeding clouds to increase 
rainfall. Backwash of air from pro- 
pellers blows down ripe fruit from 
branches and speeds a harvest. 


A new 40-inch TV. telephoto lens 
has been developed by the British. 
“It is so strong it can show a fly on 
a man’s nose from half a mile away,” 
says a TV engineer. The lens will be 
used on June 2 to televise the coro- 
nation of Elizabeth II and the long 
parade to be held in her honor as 
she rides through London. 


TWO PANDAS recently arrived at the 
Bronx (N. Y.) Zoo from the Himalaya 
Mountains in India. They are not giant 
pandas, which look like teddy bears. 
Giant pandas come from China, and 
since the Communists took over, our 
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supply has been cut off. The Chicago 
Zoo has the only one now in the U. S. 
The pandas in the photo are called 
“lesser pandas.” They are the size of a 
raccoon and reddish-brown in color. 
They enjoy raw fruits and vegetables. 





Cloud Spotters 


Cloud spotters are going to help 
prevent fires from breaking out in 
the western U. S. This summer 25 
sky watchers in Montana and Idaho 
will be on the lookout for lightning 
clouds. Lightning causes about three 
quarters of all fires in that part*of 
the country. The cloud spotters will 
watch to see where lightning clouds 
form. They may also be able to spot 
the atmospherie* conditions which 
produce the lightning clouds. 

One thing weather experts want 
to know is whether cloud seeding 
can destroy lightning clouds. Cloud 
seeding is dropping tiny particles* 
of ice or chemicals on clouds. This 
makes the clouds give up their mois- 
ture in the form of rain. Reports 
from the cloud spotters may help 
decide whether cloud seeding can 
break up the lightning clouds. 


Jet Stream 

A jet stream is a strong, invisible 
river of wind. It rushes through the 
air from 4 to 10 miles above the 
ground at speeds from 80 to 200 mph. 
A jet stream can double the speed 
of a plane caught in it, or slow it 
down almost to a stop. 

Modern planes fly much higher 
than older ones did. So it’s more 
important for pilots to locate jet 


streams. Right now weather men 
can spot jet streams by sending bal- 
loons into the upper air. But they're 
looking for simpler methods. 

One weather expert says that the 
presence of certain clouds means 
that there’s a jet stream above them. 
Another expert says the speed at 
which stars twinkle is the best clue. 
He says that stars twinkle faster 
when a high, fast wind is blowing. 
Slower twinkling indicates low, slow 
winds. 


Overseas TV? 

Flip your TV dial and see a parade 
overseas in Rome or a horse show in 
Edinburgh. You may be able to do 
that in a few years’ time, say scien- 
tists. They are working on plans to 
carry TV programs across the At- 
lantic Ocean. One plan is called 
NARCOM (North Atlantic Relay 
Communication System). All that's 
needed is the cash to set it up—be- 
tween 50 and 100 million dollars. 

The plan calls for building 70 re- 
lay stations on mountaintops from 
New York to London. These moun- 
tains are on the islands, including 
Iceland, which stretch across the 
North Atlantic to Europe. Each sta- 
tion would act as part of a relay 
team picking up signals from the 
station behind it and passing them 
on to the next. 
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TREASURE CHEST. 


BEARDED miner strode into the 

city of Kindu im the Belgian 
Congo. He staked out a claim for 
land in the nearby jungle. Then he 
hired 20 native workers, and set off. 
A month later he was back—with 
$70,000 worth of gold. 

That miner is one of many people 
who are getting rich in central 
Africa. Hotel keepers, prospectors, 
builders, and many other men are 
making fortunes there. Central 
Africa is one of the world’s richest 
treasure houses. It is a storehouse of 
materials needed to make our latest 
inventions. 

Much of the world’s uranium lies 
buried in the African continent. 
Uranium is used to produce atomic 
power. Africa contains most of the 
world’s. cobalt*, used to make jet 
engines. It has most of the world’s 
industrial diamonds—used for drill- 
ing. It houses huge stores of copper, 
manganese*, tin, iron ore, gold, 
chromite*, and many other minerals. 

There may even be riches in 
central Africa which no one has yet 
discovered. Much of it is still un- 
explored. The rest has been explored 
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Map designed by Junior Scholastic’s cartographer, Gerard L. Alexander 
Central Africa is rich in resources, as you can see on the map. Can you explain how our modern world uses each of them? 


Central Africa: 


The Free World's Treasure Chest 


only within the last hundred years. 

Africa was nicknamed “The Dark 
Continent” because few people from 
other lands had ever seen anything 
except its coast. The interior was too 
hard to reach. Boats could not travel 
far along the rivers, for rocks, water- 
falls, and shallows block the way. 
Explorers had to travel by land, 
where there were no roads. They 
faced many dangers. 

Jungles cover much of central 
Africa. Leopards crouch in the grass. 
Huge snakes lie coiled in the trees, 
ready to strike. Crocodiles lie in wait 
in the rivers. Explorers who escaped 
the animals were often struck down 
by diseases like malaria or sleeping 
sickness. Sometimes they were at- 
tacked by savage native tribes. (If 
you saw the movie, The African 
Queen, you'll know what central 
Africa looks like. ) 

In the late 1800s, explorers at last 
began to penetrate inland. As they 
went, they discovered the continent's 
fabulous riches. Other explorers 
hurried to follow. The nations of 
Western Europe sent ships and 
soldiers to take possession of the 


land. Within 50 years, nearly all 
Africa belonged to European na- 
tions. 

The Belgians were probably the 
luckiest. They seized a huge chunk 
of land in the center of the conti- 
nent and called it the Belgian 
Congo. It is one third the size of 
the U. S. and 80 times bigger than 
Belgium. The Congo holds uranium, 
cobalt, diamonds, tin, copper, man- 
ganese, zinc, and iron. Probably 
there is oil as well. Its rivers can be 
harnessed to produce electric power 
for mine machinery. The Congo may 
be the richest part of Africa. 

The Congo has been racing ahead 
in the past eight years. Bulldozers 
are pushing the jungle back to make 
room for new towns with modern 
houses and office buildings. At night 
the people in some of these towns 
can hear monkeys screaming and 
elephants trumpeting in the nearby 
jungle. Highways are replacing 
ancient jungle tracks. Hotels and gas 
stations are springing up along the 
highways. Skyscrapers are rising in 
Leopoldville, the capital. Sewing 
machines, phonographs, 
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biles, refrigerators are pouring into 
the crowded ports. 

Many of these goods are bought 
with U. S. dollars, for the U. S. is the 
Congo’s biggest customer. We buy 
all the Congo’s uranium, half its tin, 
most of its industrial diamonds, 
and large amounts of other minerals. 

By far the largest part of the 
money goes to the Belgians. The 
Congo is run by a Belgian governor. 
The mines are owned by Belgians. 

The Belgians are teaching the 
Africans to do all kinds of skilled 
work that needs to be done. They're 
building schools for the children. 
Hospitals and health centers are 
rising in jungle towns to wipe out 
diseases. Mine workers are often 
given new brick houses in place of 
their mud huts. They get two free 
meals a day, free medical care, and 
free schooling for their children. 

Probably many of the 11 million 
Congo natives are better off than 
they were before the Belgians came. 
But there is no doubt the Belgians 
are profiting more than the Africans, 

There is no self-government in the 
Congo. The Belgians say the Congo 
won't be ready for self-government 
before another hundred years have 
passed. 

The only big problem the Belgians 
now face is finding enough workers 
for their mines. Most of the natives 
go to work when they want a par- 
ticular object. A man works until 
he’s made enough money to pay for 
it. Then he buys it and goes back to 
his village. 

The Belgians are worried about 
this shortage of labor. But it’s the 
only trouble they have. In the Congo 
there is peace between the Euro- 
peans and the Africans. This is a 
great relief to the Belgians. We can 
see why if we look at Kenya. 


KENYA IS BRITISH pa 
Kenya belongs to the British. It's 
about four fifths the size of Texas. 
Although it contains jungle, most of 
the land is open. The eastern half 
is a rolling, sandy plain. Tribesmen 
wander with their herds across the 
plains. Here wild animals, antelopes, 
zebras, lions, and hyenas roam. 
Kenya is famous for its big game 
hunting. 
The western half of Kenya is a 
high plateau. Mountains rise up from 
it. Forests grow on their slopes. 


* Means word is defined on page 15. 


Photo from Black Star 
This boy’s family came to Kenya from 
Sudan, where many people are Moslems. 
He attends a school for Moslem boys. 


Thousands of European settlers 
live on the Kenya plateau. The cli- 
mate is good there, and crops grow 
well. On the plateau’s lower slopes, 
the settlers grow wheat and sisal, 
a fiber used to make rope. On the 
higher land they have tea and coffee 
plantations. The plateau is warm 
and gets plenty of rain. Settlers also 
raisé cattle. Farms, ranches, and 
plantations provide most of Kenya’s 
riches. 

You can see that the Belgian 
Congo and Kenya are guite different. 
The Congo's wedlth comes mainly 
from minerals. Kenya's wealth comes 
mainly from crops. But there is an- 
other difference. In the Congo, Euro- 
peans and natives live peacefully 
together. In Kenya they do not. 

Recent months have brought ter- 
ror to Kenya. Certain natives have 
revolted against the British settlers 
and officials. They belong to a secret 
society, called the Mau Mau, which 
means “the hidden ones.” The Mau 
Mau’s aim is to drive all the whites 
out of Kenya, especially the ones 
who own the fertile land in the cool 
highlands. The Mau Mau are mem- 
bers of Kenya's largest tribe, the 
Kikuyu. ! 

The Mau Mau has set fire to 
fields and buildings. It has murdered 
both whites and their native sup- 
porters. 

The British have sent in troops to 
quell* the uprisings. But the troops 
cannot protect all the settlers in their 
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isolated farmhouses. Attacks go on. 
The British have promised natives 
a better deal—aid to farmers, more 
schools, more hospitals and doctors 
The offer seems to have come too 
late. 

WHAT THE NATIVES SAY 

Many of the natives say that 
Kenya is theirs. They were there be- 
fore the British came. The British 
have taken the best land for huge 
farms and plantations. 

There is not enough good land 
for everyone. It has long been a 
Kikuyu custom for a man to divide 
his land among his sons. When the 
natives were forced to settle in one 
region, they could no longer take 
extra land. So their farms grow 
smaller and smaller and they grow 
poorer. 

The Mau Mau want to get rid of 
the British. Then, they say, the land 
will again belong to the country’s 
natives. 

WHAT THE BRITISH SAY 

The British say that they have 
brought law and order to the high- 
lands. They stopped the Kikuyus 
from raiding and stealing one an- 
other’s land. 

The British say they have built 
up farms and plantations and have 
the right to keep them. They say 
they have helped the natives with 
schools and doctors. They claim the 
natives do not know how to rule 
themselves or make good use of the 
land. If we leave, say the British, 
the country will be badly farmed. 
No one will benefit from Kenya’s rich 
cropland. 


THE AFRICAN PROBLEM 

Central Africa holds many riches. 
These riches are needed in the mod- 
ern world. Europeans and Americans 
have the know-how to tap these 
riches. 

But central Africa has a large 
native population. What about their 
rights? Should they be ruled by out- 
siders? Is it all right for outsiders to 
tap the riches of their countries 
which they cannot tap themselves? 
Who should get the profits? 

What should you do when the 
natives revolt, as they hrave in Kenya 
and other parts of Africa? 

There is no sithple answer to these 
questions. But somehow an answer 
must be worked out. The free world 
needs both the friendship of Africa 
and the riches the land holds. 
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How We Live in Kenya 


As told to Eleanor McHutchin 


Here is Nigel (left) with school friends. 
By NIGEL SLADE 


Bg wr ! That is how we say 
“hello” in East Africa. My par- 
ents were born in Europe, but I was 
born here in Kenya 13 years ago. 
Kenya is my home. 

We live on the North Kinangop, 
which is about 8,000 feet above sea 
level, up on-the slopes of the Aber- 
dares Mountains. The region where 
we live is known as the “White High- 
lands.” That means only Europeans 
can own farms there. My father is a 
farmer. He is also a lawyer and re- 
cently he was elected a Member of 
Legislative Council, which is our 
Kenya Parliament [congress]. 


BOARDING SCHOOL 


@ur farm is a long way from any 
school—the nearest town is 25 miles 
away. So I go to a boarding school, 
called the Duke of York. It is run by 
the government for European boys 
of high school age. It lies on the out- 
skirts of Nairobi, capital of Kenya. 

I'm in Form 2A [about 8th grade], 
and I study history, geography, gen- 
eral science, math, Latin, French, 
and English. When I finish high 
school, I shall go to Oxford Univer- 
sity in England and study law. 

When I am at school I go to bed 
at 8:45 and get up at 6:30. We have 
plenty to eat at school, but of course 
it is not as good as I*get at home. At 
noon we have meat, potatoes, and 
vegetables, and a pudding. At night 
we have the same, only we have 
soup first. My favorite food is trifle. 


That is a pudding made with cake 
and fruit and custard. 

We have lessons in the morning 
and games in the afternoon. We play 
rugger, hockey; cricket, and soccer. 
I like cricket and hockey best. 

Our school has three terms of 
about three months each. I go back 
to our farm during the holidays. I 
have no friends who live near me, 
but my sister, Olwen, who goes to a 
girls’ boarding schol and is 11, and 
my young brother Laurie, who is 7 
and goes to a children’s boarding 
school, are company for me. I also 
invite friends to visit me. 


FILMS AND READING 


I do not go to the films very often, 
but I like to see adventure pictures 
with lots of swordplay. I like to read 
a lot and enjoy comics, too, such as 
Superman and Captain Marvel. I 
sometimes make up my own comics. 

I am learning to play the accor- 
dion. We have a radio on the farm 
and I listen to that. My family are 
Church of England, which is the 
same as your Episcopalian, and I go 
to church every Sunday while I am 
at school. There is no church near us 
on the farm. 

I should like to hear from a few 
U. S. boys and girls. My address is 
c/o Duke of York School, Nairobi, 
Kenya, or N. Kinangop, P.O. Naiva- 
sha, Kenya. 


By PRAKARSH SHIRA 


ERHAPS it will surprise you to 

know that I am a Sikh, and my 
people come from the Punjab in In- 
dia. Actually, you would find many 
Asians in Africa, who have come 
here to work. Sikhs are famous war- 
riors. Our men are tall and big and 
strong. They have long beards, never 
cut their hair, and wear turbans 
around their heads. 

My father is a building contractor 
and our home is in Mombasa. But 
during the school year I live in Nai- 
robi with my aunt and uncle so that 
I can go to the new Indian Girls’ 


High School. It is run by the gov- 
ernment. 

On school days I get up at 6:30 
and leave the house by 7:50. School 
is only a ten-minute walk away. I 
am 12 and in Form I [about 7th 
grade], where I study history, geog- 
raphy, English, math, general sci- 
ence, drawing, and domestic science. 
All the classes are held in English, 
though my own language is Punjabi. 

I only go to school in the morning, 
until 1:15. Then I return home for 
my main meal which consists of 
chapatis, sometimes rice, and vege- 
tables. Chapatis are a kind of pan- 
cake, but they are made only of flour 
and water and fried in ghee. Ghee 
is butter which has been boiled so 
that the water has all evaporated; it 
is clean and keeps fresh for a very 
long time. 


IN THE AFTERNOON 


After lunch I rest for a while, and 
then I do my needlework and home- 
work. I also help my aunt with the 
housework, although we have two 
African servants—a garden boy and 
a houseboy. 

We have a very light meal at 
night, just a little dish of vegetables 
and a cup of milk. Sundays we have 
meat or fish. Roast meat is my fa- 
vorite food. 

During the school holidays I go 
down to Mombasa at the coast and 
stay with my parents. We have three 
long holidays a year. 

When I live with my aunt and 
uycle in Nairobi I have to share a 
room with my cousins. They have a 
small house and few rooms, and 
there are many of us to live in it. I 
am always glad to return to Mom- 
basa to my own home and to see my 
parents and my five brothers and 
three sisters. 

Many of the streets of Mombasa 
in the old town are narrow and dark, 
and the houses have balconies which 
hang over the street. From some of 
the balconies you can see the Indian 
Ocean and the harbor where the 
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dhows* from the Persian Gulf an- 
chor. When the nights are very hot, 
as they usually are in Mombasa, it 
is pleasant on the balcony. Nairobi, 
being 5,400 feet above sea level, is 
much cooler than Mombasa, al- 
though both lie near the equator. 

Evenings in Mombasa we may go 
for a walk along the sea front under 
the walls of Fort Jesus. It is cool 
there for a strong breeze usually 
blows at that hour. These winds are 
known as monsoons, and we have 
two seasons: one when the monsoon 
blows from the northeast all the 
time, and another when it blows 
from the southeast. The month (or 
two) between the monsoons when 
the wind only blows occasionally is 
the hottest. 

There is much more for me to do 
in Mombasa than there is in Nairobi. 
I can go paddling in the sea at low 
tide. I can go to the fish market and 
help my mother select the kind of 
fish we will have for dinner. The 
small open shops in the narrow 
streets (we call them “bazaars” ) are 
interesting to explore. 


OTHER AMUSEMENTS 


I go to the movies occasionally, 
and I like detective pictures best. 
But, although I speak English, I find 
it difficult to understand the Ameri- 
can accent. I like to read comics and 
listen to the radio. 

Once every six months we go to 
the Sikh Temple and spend most of 
the day there, praying and listening 
to lectures. We have lunch and then 
go home. 
~ I am a Girl Guide [Girl Scout], 
and my uniform is the Guide blue, 
but with trousers and a long tunic, 
which is our Sikh dress. 

I would like to have a few pen 
pals in America. My address is P. O. 
Box 3126, Nairobi, Kenya. 


Prakarsh and her family are from India. 


Lois’ father is a headman in tribe. 


By LOIS WAMUYU 


H AM an African girl, and my home 
is in the Kikuyu Native Reserve. 
It stretches from Nairobi up to 
Mount Kenya, a hundred miles away. 
Mount Kenya is very tall and has 
snow on its top, although it lies on 
the equator. Only the Kikuyu tribe 
may live and own land in this re- 
serve. The people grow vegetables, 
which they sell in Nairobi. 

My father is a Headman to the 
Chief in the Lathiri Location. Our 
home is at Tumu Tumu, near Kara- 
tina. I have four sisters and three 
brothers. 

Most of our homes are round huts 
with mud walls and grass-thatched 
roofs. There is only one room, but it 
can be partitioned off with screens 
made of papyrus reeds tied together. 

We love our cows, and especially 
our goats, and sometimes the goats 
sleep in the house along with the 
chickens and all the children. 


NOT MUCH FURNITURE 


Most houses have very little furni- 
ture. The beds, if there are any, are 
made of thick branches of trees with 
ropes or thongs woven for springs. 
There may be a table and a few 
chairs, but most Africans sit on the 
floor in their homes. A fire is built in 
the middle of the floor, which is 
mud, and the smoke finds its way 
out through the grass roof. 

When I am home I go to bed at 9 
o'clock and get up at 6 which is day- 
light. However, most of the year I 
am at boarding school. I go to the 
Kenya African Girls’ High School, 
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which is at Kikuyu about 10 miles 
outside Nairobi. This school is only 
two years old, so we have only a few 
books in the library. 

I am 14 and in Form III. I study 
English, mathematics, general sci- 
ence, ki-Swahiki, history, geography, 
and domestic science. We talk Eng- 
lish at school, although my language 
is Kikuyu. 

For lunch I eat potatoes, vege- 
tables, and beans. The beans are like 
your baked beans, only they are 
boiled, not baked. At night we have 
stew and ugali. Ugali is posho, and 
posho is what you call corn-meal, 
only it is fine and white, and is 
cooked like a thick porridge. My 
favorite food is beans. 

We play netball, volley ball, and 
quoits. I love to play netball. The 
school is run by the Church of Scot- 
land Mission, which also runs a high 
school for boys. If we pass our ex- 
aminations we can go to Makerere 
College, which is an African univer- 
sity in Kampala, Uganda. We have 
three terms at school, and I go back 
to Tumu Tumu during the holidays. 


THE MAU MAU 


This last holiday when we went 
home, some of us had to discard our 
European clothing and wear goat- 
skins and dig in the fields with our 
mothers and sisters, planting Indian 
corn and beans, for among my peo- 
ple now is a secret society called the 
Mau Mau. It wants us to go back to 
the days before the European came, 
and therefore it insists that we give 
up everything that has to do with 
the Europeans. 

My father does not belong to the 
Mau Mau—yet. We are very afraid 
of them. I was glad to return to 
school where I felt safe, although I 
hated to leave my mother and sisters 
behind in Kikuyuland. 

Now I must say kwa heri—good 
bye. I hope a few of you will want to 
write to me. My address is c/o 
Church of Scotland Mission, Tumu 
Tumu, Karatina, Kenya, or c/o Ken- 
ya African Girls’ High School, Ki- 
kuyu, Kenya. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Many of the 
boys and girls whose stories have 
appeared in the World Friendship 
Series have written us asking us to 
thank you for your interesting let- 
ters. They are sorry that they have 
not been able to answer every letter. 





The first of April some do say 
Is set apart for All Fools’ Day; 
But why the people call it so, 
Nor I, nor they themselves do know. 


N Englishman’ wrote those lines 

in 1760. No one really knows how 
April 1 came to be called All Fools’ 
Day or April Fools’ Day. But in al- 
most every country it’s a day for 
playing amusing pranks on people. 

Some people say the clowning be- 
gan in France as a result of a change 
in the calendar. Frenchmen used to 
celebrate New Year's Day on April 1 
under an old calendar. In the 1500s 
France began to use a new calendar. 
New Year's Day was changed to 
January 1. 

Every year there'd be a few 
Frenchmen who forgot about the 
change. Absent-mindedly, they'd 
wish a friend Happy New Year and 
give him a gift. They were teased 
ind called April Fools. 


TURNING THE TABLES 


After a while some Frenchmen 
turned the tables. They made be- 
lieve that they had forgotten about 
the change. On April 1 they'd give 
a New Year's “gift” to a friend. He 
would joke about receiving it—but 
the joke was on him. The gift would 
be a box of eggshells or rags. 

In time, April 1 became a day for 
harmless mischief in France. The 
victim” was called a poisson davril, 
or April Fish. Like a “poor fish,” he 
had been easily “hooked” by the 
prank. He had picked up an empty 
wallet, kicked a top hat with a brick 
inside, or believed a tall tale. Or he 
had set out on a foolish errand— 
finding a book on Adam and Eve's 
grandmother, a left-handed monkey 
wrench, a knot in a shoreline. 


A 
MOST 
SERIOUS 
ARTICLE 


(See Bottom of Page %&) 
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A French king, Francis II, and his 
queen saved their lives on April 
Fools’ Day in 1560. Captured by 
enemies who planned to take over 
France, they were sent to a castle in 
a heavily-guarded city. On April 1, 
the king and queen dressed in old 
clothing. Then they slipped through 
the streets to the city gates. 

Soon after the king and queen left 
the castle, their enemies got wind of 
the plan. They rushed a messenger 
to warn guards at the gates. The 
guards did not believe the mes- 
sender. 

“Too many have tried to fool us 
today,” they laughed, letting every- 
one pass through the gates. “You can 
be sure we are not April Fish.” The 
king and queen escaped. 


THE KING WAS FOOLED 


April Fools’ Day helped some 
English farmers save their land in 
the early 1200s. The farmers lived 
near the town of Gotham. They 
heard that King John planned to use 
their meadows to train soldiers. The 
farmers protested. 

King John grew angry. He sent 
scouts to Gotham to find out how 
best he could punish the farmers. 
He ordered them to hurry back with 
their report. 

They arrived in Gotham on April 1. 
What they saw amazed them. Some 
farmers were trying to duck eels in 
a pond. Some were hauling carts and 
wagons to their barn tops. Others 
were rolling round cheeses down a 
hill. 

“Why do you do these foolish 
things?” asked the scouts. The farm- 
ers answered: “The eels cannot swim 
so we are drowning them. Carts and 
wagons atop the barn give us much 
more shade. Rolling our cheeses 





NO FOOLIN’ 

April 1 is a good time for 
playing jokes. But make sure 
your joke is a good one. A good 
joke is never cruel. A good joke 
can be enjoyed by the “victim” 
as well as the jokester. 











down hill is by far the fastest way 
to get them to market.” 

The scouts raced back to the king's 
court. In their hurry to report what 
they had seen, the scouts forgot it 
was April Fools’ Day. 

“The farmers are insane or idiots— 
or both,” they told King John. “It 
would be best for our soldiers i 
they never went near Gotham town.” 
The king believed something was 
wrong with the farmers. He felt sorry 
for them and did not punish them. 


Early settlers to the U. S. brought 
over the custom of playing pranks 
on April 1. Boys and girls would 
pass out balls of cotton covered with 
molasses, then roar “April Fool” 
when someone took a bite. Or they'd 
complain about the many holes in 
their clothing. When a grownup 
searched for the holes, they'd again 
shout “April Fool.” 

Today in the U. S., zoos are espe- 
cially busy on April 1. They receive 
thousands of phone calls for Ella 
Phant, Ann Teater, Jim Panzee, Bob 
Katz, Bea Verr, Irma Ine, Lee Mur, 
Sal Amander, C. Horse, ani so on. 

Even the U. S. Congress was once 
a Victim of April 1. Several years ago 
a Representative from Pennsylvania 
asked for permission to make an im- 
portant speech. He rose, turned to 
the Representatives, and shouted: 


*% “APRIL FOOL!” 





VERYONE has fun on a hike— 

especially if there’s plenty of good 
food at the end of the trail. So, now 
that spring is here, why don’t you 
plan an all-day picnic with your 
friends? Here’s how: 

Start out with a definite destina- 
tion in mind. If you know of a park 
or another spot with an outdoor fire- 
place, it would be fine to plan a 
cook-out. But. if you aren’t sure the 
place you've chosen is one where 
fire-builders are welcome, you'd bet- 
ter take box lunches instead. 

A good box lunch should include: 
sandwiches, sliced raw carrots and 
celery stalks (for nibbling), fruit, 
a candy bar or cookies, and a ther- 
mos of hot cocoa. 

Fresh-air appetites are extra- 
hearty, so three sandwiches apiece 
shouldn’t be too many. For a tasty 
assortment, try these: 

Peanut butter and bacon—Mix 
crumbled, crisp bacon with peanut 
butter, and spread on soft, buttered 
white bread. 

Ham and cheese—This has long 
been a sandwich favorite. Top a 
generous slab of boiled or baked 
ham with a slice of American or 
Swiss cheese. Add either mustard 
or mayonnaise, whichever you pre- 
fer. Rye bread is a “must” here! 

Cream cheese, dates, and nuts— 
Combine cream cheese with enough 
cream to make it spread easily, and 
stir in chopped dates and nuts. On 
either date-nut bread or white bread, 
this adds a welcome slightly sweet 
touch to the sandwich side of the 
menu. 

Arrange to have the girls get to- 
gether to make the sandwiches and 
cocoa, clean and cut the celery and 


carrots—leaving it up to the boys to 
bring along the fruit and cookies or 
candy bars. If the gang can’t supply 
enough thermos bottles, you might 
substitute soft drinks for the cocoa. 
Don't forget, though, that the air is 
apt to be chilly this time of year, 
and it’s ten to one that you'd be 
grateful for a hot drink! (Reminder: 
don’t forget the “hot” paper cups. ) 


FOR COOKING OUT 


For a cook-out, keep your fruit, 
carrots 'n’ celery, and cocoa on the 
menu. But plan to replace the ready 
sandwich and dessert items with 
broiled-over-the-fire frankfurter ka- 
bobs and date dreams. Here's how: 

Frankfurter kabobs—For these, 
youll need a plentiful supply of 
small onions, tomatoes, and, of 
course, frankfurters. Ou a skewer or 
pointed stick, arrange alternately 
slices of tomatoes, onions, and 
chunks of frankfurter. Broil over the 
coals of your fire until the whole 
kabob is lightly browned, and the 
frankfurter pieces sizzle nicely. 
Ummm, good! (Naturally, you can 
cook a pldin frankfurter in between 
kabobs, just for variety’s sake. ) 

Date dreams—It’s time for dessert 
now. Get out the pointed sticks 
again, but this time alternately spear 
dates and marshmallows. Turn them 
gently over the embers till the marsh- 
mallows are golden brown. Gooey, 
but wonderful! 

Note: Don't forget to take along: 
an ample supply of buttered rolls; 
paper plates, cups, and napkins; 
mustard; salt—and matches! 

Cook-out, or box lunch, you'll 
want some games for your picnic. 
“Hares and hounds” is a good game, 
especially if you’re picnicking in the 


woods. Divide the group into two 
teams—“hares” and “hounds.” Ex- 
plain to the “hares” that their job is 
to try to escape the “hounds,” but 
that, just the same, they must leave 
a trail behind them perhaps by 
marking trees with chalk, or scatter- 
ing bread crumbs behind them. 
The “hounds” should give the 
“hares” about a five-minute head 
start. Then the chase is on! If the 
“hares” can work their way back to 
the starting point before being 
caught, they win. If the “hounds” 
can follow the trail fast enough to 
catch up with the “hares” before 
they reach the end of the hunt, the 
“hounds” are the winners. 


SIAMESE RACING 


“Siamese racing” is another active 
game that’s fun to play on a picnic. 
Everybody finds a partner, and the 
couples line up for the start of the 
race. Partners link arms, back to 
back. At the starting signal, one 
partner runs forward, the other be- 
ing forced to run backwards. The 
distance to race has been agreed on 
beforehand. When that point is 
reached, the couple heads back to 
the starting point with the person 
running forward who ran backwards 
the first time. Arms must be linked 
the whole time; otherwise a couple 
is disqualified. The first couple 
“home” is the winner. 

Before you leave the picnic 
grounds, be sure to clean up any 
mess you've made, and double-check 
to make sure that the fire is OUT. 
The hike home will probably seem 
longer than the trip out, so start some 
group singing to shorten the distance. 
You'll be “right back where you 
started from” before you know it. 
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No. 5, Play-the-Game Series 


improve 
Your Tennis 


* Backhand by Maureen Connolly 
* Forehand by Frank Sedgman Turning her shoulders sideward to the net, the world’s great- 


est woman player starts the racket back with both hands, 


a Service by Dick Savitt keeping the weight on the rear foot. The racket head is 








The world’s top amateur player of 1952 turns sideward to weight flows behind the swing, moving from the rear to 
the net (left shoulder forward). Keeping his knees slightly the front foot. The ball is met opposite the front foot with 
bent for comfort, he swings his racket forward levelly. The a full extension of the arm. The wrist is locked at the moment 











America’s No. 4 player places his left foot a few inches The weight is on the rear foot. The ball is tossed as high 
behind the baseline at almost a 45° angle, and positions | as can be comfortably reached, a little out in front. Mean- 
his right foot about a foot behind and slightly to the right. while, the racket is brought down, out to the right, and 








swung directly at the ball, with the weight flowing behind but the racket smoothly continues forward. The arm follows 
it. The ball is met a bit in front of the right foot with a free, through naturally, winding up fully extended on the right side. 
loose, full arm action. At contact the wrist is locked (stiff), Note the racket face is tilted slightly upward at contact. 














of contact, and the arm follows through naturally—finishing crowd the shot. Don’t cramp your arm. Hit with a free, full 


on the other side of the body. One of the most vital things arm action—and’swing through the ball with the racket head. 
to remember in both the forehand and backhand is not to Also keep your eyes glued to the ball from start to finish. 





















back. The head and shoulders are bent back and the knees the ball is met at its topmost point with a full extension of 
are flexed. The racket is then swung forward very fast, with the arm. The racket then follows through to the left side of 
the weight flowing behind it. The knees straighten out and the body. Note how the front (left) foot stays anchored. 
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No Cure 

A man rushed into a drug store and 
asked the pharmacist what to do to stop 
hiccups. His answer was a slap in the 
face. 

Shocked and angry, the stranger de- 
manded a reason for the action. “Well,” 
said the druggist, grinning, “you don’t 
have any hiccups now, do you?” 

“No,” shouted the customer, “but my 
wife out in the car still does.” 


Audrey Currier, Bradstreet School, North Andover, Mass 


Danger! Dog at Work 
Rover brings the paper in 
Isn’t Rover bright? 

Rover brings the paper in 
Bite by bite. 


Sandra Isham, Fulton School, Minneapolis, Minn. 


For Good Measure 
Jane: “Why are you taking a ruler to 
bed with you?” 
Diana: “I want to find out how long 
I sleep.” 


Judith Roache, 47 West Avenue, Greenville, 8. C, 


“9 


"Arial 


“Our instructor at the phone company is so patient and helpful. 


Fae 
tm s, /j 
0 


She always makes sure we understand everything she 
teaches us about our job. You know, Pat, she started 


out as an operator herself—and now she’s teaching us!’’ 


“T think it’s wonderful you’re learning 
something as important as putting through \) 


people’s telephone calls, Sally.” 


“It's a all right—but our instructor makes 
it seem so simple when she explains it to us. And did 


> 
a’ 


g\\ 


I tell you—I’m getting paid even while I’m learning!” 


Bell Taephone. Syétin 


There may be a telephone job waiting for you! 


® 





WORDS TO THE 
WISE 














WHAT’S IN A WORD? 


manufacture. Our language 
changes with the times. New words 
are invented and old words take on 
new meanings. 

Manufacture is an example of an 
old word that has taken on a new 
meaning. Today most manufactur- 
ing goes on in factories. Machines do 
a great part of the work. But the 
word manufacture really means “to 
make by hand.” 

There are two Latin words in 
manufacture: manus (hand) and 
factura (making). In the days when 
this word first came into use, it de- 
scribed the manufacturing process 
very well. At that time, most goods 
were “made by hand.” 

Atom is another word whose first 
meaning is now out-of-date. This 
word comes to us from the ancient 
Greek a (not) and tomos (cut). The 
Greeks—and even your own grand- 
parents—believed that the atom 
couldn't be “cut” or divided. It was 
the smallest known particle. The 
word atom, meaning “not able to be 
cut,” seemed a good name for it. 

Today, of course, we know the 
atom can be split. And because we 
can split the atom, atomic energy 
is already being used in many dif- 
ferent ways. Scientists tell us that 
atomic power will become even 
more important in the future. 


Here’s How 


Write manufacture backwards 
(starting with e). You'll find that 
three English words appear in the 
“word” that results: two three-letter 
words, and one two-letter word. 
(Example: one of the three-letter 
words is made up of the second, 
third, and fourth letters of manu- 
facture spelled backwards. ) 

Use each one of these three words 
in the right space in each of the sen- 
tences below: 


1. John hasn't been on a vacation 
in five years, and he feels he’s get- 


ting into a deudiaatncete 





LOW RATING 4 CAPTINATING 





2. Everyone had ___ ___. at Joan’s 
birthday party. 

3. I ___. fourteen years old. 

You'll notice that you have three 
letters left over. They don’t help to 
form any of the three words you've 
just used. But you can arrange these 
three letters to form a word. Use 
that word in the blank space in the 
sentence below: “Oh, what a fate ‘tis not to rate- “You needn rg and 

When the cards were dealt, Jack | [’d trade my books for her good looks!” baad Sr po iiliteiiiitale 
found out that he had the ___ 


of spades. 


SS 


Words starred * in this issue are defined here. 





atmospheric (at -muhss-F EHR -ihk). 
Adjective. Describing the conditions 
that exist in the air (temperature, 
moisture, etc.). 

chromite, cobalt, manganese (KROH- 
mite, KOH-balt, MAN-guh-negs; pro- 
nounce a in cobalt like the a in ball). 
Nouns. These materials are metal-like 
chemicals which are found in ores. 
Chromite, cobalt and manganese are 
often mixed with other metals because : ‘entl 
they are hard, and they strengthen the ie y th lovel 
other metals. Chromite is transparent yA cer pe pln tate 
(glassy); cobalt is a steel-gray; man- lively Lee! 
ganese is grayish-white. 

dhow (DOW; rhymes with now). 
Noun. A type of sailboat with one mast, 
used in the Red Sea and in the Indian 
Ocean. 


; New tests prove 

particle (PAHR-tih-k’l). Noun. A tiny Scientific discovery! cooking process 
Lane ' le ; NABISCO’s exclu) otein in NABIS 

piece of something, a very small frag- ves the pro 


ment. 


: Now stag lines wait 
“At breakfast, swect, it’s hard to beat, 


this great NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT!” 


quell. Verb. To put an end to, to 


crush. - ine 5180 Bon oe. 
ticker tape. Noun. Paper tape that sabe HEAT. the nourishing — _ 

comes out of a machine which is used DED ews" ‘gweet-wheat 

in stock exchange offices. The machine 

prints stock market prices and other 


figures on the tape. People can read | [ij BAKED BY NABISCO + NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
the figures as the ticker tape rolls out 


of the machine. NOTE TO TEACHERS: FREE! NEW TEACHING AIDI “Moke Mine Breakfast’’—a clever 6-page 
valiant (VAL-yehnt). Adjective brochure, gayly Wvstrated, plus 3 student project sheets. Includes nutrition planning service, time 


and money ti for family and party breckfasts. Teachers—write to National 
Brave, courageous. Biscuit Company, ‘Niagere Falls, New York, Dept. 353, specifying number of conies desired 
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1. NO FOOLING 


With no fooling, check the correct 
ending to each of the following sen- 
tences. Score 3 points each. Total, 15. 


1. New Year's used to be April 1 in 
a. France. b. Canada. 
c. the United States. 
The New Year's date was changed 
to Jan. 1 when they started 
a. using a new calendar. 
b. playing pranks on April 1. 
c. declaring their independence. 

3. On April 1, if you pick up a pock 
etbook it is most likely to 

a. burn you. b. be empty. 
c. have $1,000 in it. 

4. Because the guards thought it was 
an April Fool joke, a king and queen 
of France were able to 

a. take a plane ride. 
b. go to sleep. 
c. escape from prison. 

5. The zoos get thousands of phone 
calls on April 1 asking for 

a. ajob. b. snakes to take home. 
c. animals with names like hu- 
mans’. 


My score 


2. CENTRAL AFRICA 


Each boldface phrase can be cor- 
rectly completed with more than one of 
the phrases following it. Check each 
correct one. Cross out the wrong ones. 
Score 2 points each. Total, 40. 


1. For a long time the interior of 
Africa was unexplored because 

_a. it nicknamed the Dark 
Continent. 

__b. the 
reach. 

__c. the roads were being repaired. 

_d. rivers were impossible to navi- 
gate. 

__e. wild animals, sickness, and sav- 
age tribes attacked explorers. 


2. The Mau Mau 


_a. is fighting the Belgian colonists. 

__b. means “the hidden ones.” 

__c. aims to drive all the whites out 
of Kenya. 

__d. has British farmers as leaders. 

__e. wants the land to belong to the 
natives. 


8. The colony of Kenya 


__a. is all dense jungle. 
__b. has a fertile plateau. 
_c. has tea and coffee plantations. 


was 


interior was too hard to 


NUMBER 8 


Citizenship Quiz 


MARCH 25, 1953 


RATE YOURSELF: 90-100—Good 
work! 80-89—Better than oaver- 
ae Below 70—How 
a more work? 


_.d. has strong winds called mon- 
soons. 


__.e. is famous for big game hunting. 

4. The Belgian Congo 

_a. has a large part of the world’s 
uranium. 

__b, is ruled by Belgium. 

__c. is ruled by natives. ' 

__d. has modern towns in the midst 
of the jungle. 

_e. doesn’t have enough jobs for 
its workers 


My score 


3. IN THE NEWS 


Complete each of the following sen- 
tences by writing in the correct word 
chosen from those in boldface below. 
Score 5 points each. Total, 45. 


1, The animal in the photo at left is 





2. It came to the U. S. frorn 





3. The boy in the photo at right re- 


cently bought a share of 
4. This means that he now owns part 


of a 
5. A teacher in Alaska was saved 





from death in a blizzard by his 





6. The U. S. farming population is 


steadily 
7. The world’s biggest eaters live in 


the Republic of 
8. Cloud spotters in the U. S. will 








help prevent 
9. A jet stream is to be found in 








airports, reindeer, India, dividends, 
floods, Ireland, panda, dogs, company, 
fires, China, raccoon, the air, increasing, 
stock, camera, decreasing 


My score Total score___ 


Right “This Way 


A girl from the H. E. White School, 
Bomont, West Virginia, asks: 

How old should a girl be before she’s 
allowed to go out on dates? 


i 
1 
! 
I 
i 
{ 
{ 
' 
i 
i 
t 
! 
§ There is no definite answer to this 
! question. The “right age” to start dating 
! for any girl depends on many things: 
on the customs of her school and com- 
j munity; on the beliefs of her parents; 
y and on whether she behaves like a child 
1 or like a responsible, trustworthy per- 
| son. You should talk over this problem 
! with your parents. 
! In most towns, boys and girls go to 
! parties together from the time they are 
small children, but do not have dates 
i until they enter high school. In other 
j communities, dating is accepted in 
{ junior high school. And some very 
! happy adults never had dates until 
: they'd finished high school! 

. 
L 
! 
| 
' 
! 
1 
I 


A boy from the Washington School, 
Union, N. J., wants to know: 


When you bring a girl home after a 
date, how should you say good-night? 


As you escort the girl to her front 

! door, say “Thank you for a very nice 

! evening.” You might ask her for an- 

other date then, if you'd like to, or else 

simply tell her that you'll call her. Then, 
just say “Good night,” and leave. 


NEW MOVIES 


' 

! 

1 tops, don't miss. 11Good. 
i Fair. WSave your money. 

{| “OFF LIMITS (Paramount). Bob 
1 Hope’s latest takes him into the Army, 
! much against his will. As the trainer 
of a drafted boxing champ, Bob goes 
along to the induction station to pro- 
tect his property. The boy is rejected, 
but not Bob. Assigned to the Military 
Police, he gives boxing lessons to 
Mickey Rooney, hoping to win the favor 
of Mickey's beautiful aunt, Marilyn 
Maxwell. He does finally make another 
champion out of pint-sized Mickey— 
but it takes a new and ingenious use 
of television to do it. 

The picture is full of riotous situa- 
tions, a couple of catchy song numbers, 
and all the usual Hopisms. Best of all 
is the comic performance of Eddie 
Mayehoff, a spit-and-polish M.P. offi- 
cer who knows every rule in the book 
but can’t seem to make them apply to 
Hope and Mickey Rooney. Mayehoff 
| walks off with every scene he’s in. 
1 Which is fine, beeause it makes Hope 
§ work just that much harder. 








The Little Brown Jug 


Almost every fall football players 


from the University of Michigan and | 


the’ University of Minnesota play their 
hearts out for a little jug which, as the 
title doesn’t suggest, is not brown at 
all, but has the maroon and gold of 
Minnesota and the maize and blue of 
Michigan. On it are placed the scores 
of all the Michigan vs. Minnesota 
games. 

The history of this jug is very un 
usual. At the time of the Michigan vs. 
Minnesota game in 1903, a jug of Ann 
Arbor water was taken to Minneapolis 
to guard against upset stomachs from 
strange drinking water. 

The two teams fought to a 6-6 tie, 
and in the excitement afterwards, the 
jug was forgotten in the Michigan dress- 
ing room. The Michigan equipment 
manager wrote and asked for the re- 
turn of the jug, but Minnesota chal- 
lenged them to win it back the next 
year. Thus, through the years, the two 
teams have fought for the Little Brown 
Jug. 

John Lenser, Grade 8 


First Lutheran School, LaCrosse, Wis. 
Teacher, R. E. Swantz 


A reminder! All contributions to 
“Junior Writers” must contain a teach- 
ers signature stating that the work is 
original. 





Send the best snap- 
shots you hove token 
te Shutterbug Editor, 
Junior Scholastic, 351 
Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. If your 
picture is good, you 
will receive o Shutter- 
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SNOWBOUND ELK. Picture by Jack Whit- 
man, West Yellowstone (Mont.) Jr. H. $. 











“FREE-FOR-ALL” 
PRIZE CONTEST 


| moo we “Airider’* 
vuper- v Mo- 
tobike. The Tinest bol. 
loon tire bicycle mode 


today, with all the most 
populor feotures. 


a PRIZE $150.00 cosh, plus 
choice of any one of the above fine 
bicycles—boy’s or girl’s—or any other 
model in the entire Columbia line. 


Qn PRIZE $100.00 cash, plus 


choice of any model Columbia bicycle. 


3": PRIZE $50.00 cosh, pivs 


choice of any model Columbia bicycle. 


GET ALL THE HELP YOU WANT from your 
parents, guardian, school teacher or Colum- 
bia deoler in trying for the big cash and 
bike prizes! The more the merrier — it's o 
“tree-for-all’! (See Classified Telephone Di- 
rectory for list of Columbia dealers) 


SIMPLE CONTEST RULES: GET DESCRIPTIVE 
LITERATURE AND CONTEST ENTRY BLANK 
FROM YOUR COLUMBIA BICYCLE DEALER 


ONLY. Compose your entry and send it in to 
The Westfield Manufacturing Compony. All 
entries become the property of the company, 
and will be judged on the basis of neat- 
ness, aptness and originality, by impartial 
jvdges appointed by the company. Anyone 
except members of The Westfield Manvfac- 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


cotombie Five Ster 

uper- pped 

™ Tourist Ugktwe . The 
A super-bike in Lightweight 
m class with full equipment 


Columbia Juvenile 
With Stabilizers. 
Columbie 16" . 2 
or 20°’ bike ad, 
with ‘Trainer’ 
Wheels for 
smallest riders (ir | 


Choice of any model Columbie bicycle to 
each additional prize winner. 


BOYS! GIRLS! 
IT’S FUN — IT’S EASY! 


HERE’S WHAT YOU DO ‘imply com. 
plete this sentence in 5 additional words 
or less, “My favorite bicycle is Columbia, 
because... .” 


turing Company or their advertising agency 
may send in entries. None will be returned 
ALL ENTRIES MUST BE POSTMARKED NOT 
LATER THAN AUGUST 31, 1953 


FREE ENTRY! NOTHING TO BUY! 
Simply ask your Columbio deoler for FREE 
entry blank and literature with exciting 
pictures of new Columbia bikes. See and 
study the Columbias in the store and ask 
about the features. And do it now! 


ig me) Ww 
TO THE 


4 ‘ rN 
THEM IN 
) STORE FOR EARLY AND 
ENTRY BLANKS ' 
Pew 
Z q iy ; 


Fo—— of 
~ 


it may mean a big cash prize and a shiny new Columbia bike 
for you! Get your entry blank from your dealer today! 


THE WESTFIELD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


m=) 


D31 Cycle Street, Westfield, Massachusetts 
SINCE 1877 . . . AMERICA’S FIRST BICYCLE 





There’s 
Big League 


Performance 
in every model 


Louisville Sluggers are made 
right to perform right —as 
the champions who use them 
know. Insist on a genuine 
Louisville Slugger when you 
select your bat! 


AT YOUR OEALER'S o 
send Se in coin te Hiller. 
leh & Bradedy Co., Oost. 
5-32. Lewisville 2, 
Ky. Print same and 
address plainty. Soft. 
bell Rule beck alee 
available 10c & copy. 


Louisville 
SLUGGER BATS 


FOR BASEBALL & SOFTBALL 


= 53 > 
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Buy U.S. Savings Stamps 








FREE BOOK 


will help you 
PLAY BETTER TENNIS 


@ Want to learn to play 


Change of Sport 
“Where's Henry?” asked a neighbor 
boy. 
“I'm not sure,” replied Henry's moth- 
er. “If the ice is as thick as he thinks 
it is, he’s skating. If it’s as thin as I 


think it is, he’s swimming.” 
Judy Nopola, Newport School, Ironwood, Mich. 


New Relationship 


Tommy: “May I ask you a question, 
Uncle Tim?” 

Uncle Tim: “What is it this time?” 
* Tommy: “If a boy is a lad and he had 


a stepfather, is the boy a steplad-der?” 
Francie Bickelhaupt, Jefferson School, Clinton, Iowa 


Long, Long Ago 
Marc: “When were there only three 
vowels?” 
Sid: “In the days before ‘U’ and ‘T 


were on Earth.” 


Harriet Teakis, Nichols School, Evenston, Ml 


Change of Food 


Angry Diner: “Where is the owner 
of this restaurant?” 


Waiter: “le’s cut to lunch, sir.” 
Jimmy Newman, Urban Park School, Dallas, Tex. 


Engine Trouble 


Butler: “Sir, your car is at the door.” 
Mr. Marshall: “Yes, A can hear it 

knocking.” 
Lillian Mixon, Andrews (8. C.) School 


Closing His Mouth 


The long-winded after-dinner speak- 
er had talked for fifteen minutes. 

“After partaking of such a meal,” he 
continued, “I feel if I had eaten any 
more I would be unable to talk.” 

From the far end of the table came 
am order to a waiter: “Give him a 


sandwich.” 
Mary Jane Heinrichs, Chrisman Jr. H. & 
Independence, Mo. 


Brush Off 


He: “If you'll give me your telephone 
number, I'll call you up some time.” 
She: “It’s in the phone book.” 
He: “Fine! what’s your name?” 
She: “Oh, that’s in the phone book, 


too. 
Sera Crouse, Loulsville (Ill.) Schoo! 


Joke of the Week 


Sam: “Why does Jones work as a 
baker?” : 
Bill: 


dough.” 
Gary Scavnicky, 590 Tenney Ave., Campbell, Ohio 


“I suppose he kneads the 





TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 





good tennis? Would | 
you like to improve 
your game? Send for | 
this FREE book by | 
Vinnie Richards, holder | 
of 30 Championships. | 
This booklet is based 
on Richards’ own tour- 
nament experience 
illustrated with 36 fast 
action shots and photos 
of every grip. Surprise 
your opponents with 
the improvement in 
your game. Mail this 
coupon now. 


OUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER CORP. Dept. 1! S80 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Please rush me that FREE Dunlop tennis book, “How 
ro Imepnove Your Tennis Game” by Vinnie Richards 
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Championship TENNIS BALLS 








if you'd like to keep in step 
Eat lots of fruit to give you pep! 





Fruits supply vitamins and minerals needed to turn other 
foods you eat into energy. They help keep your skin clear and 
eyes sparkling. Eat fruit every day—fresh, dried, or as juice. 








quiz-word PUZZLE 
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This night bird is 
supposed to be wise. 
Its name (two words) 
is in the puzzle. 

There are 42 words 
in the puzzle. Score 
twe points for each 
you get right. Perfect 
score, 84. 


ACROSS 


. The men who work on ships. 
. First word in name of mystery bird. 


(Also means “a loud, shrill noise.” ) 


. Perform an action. 
. Editor (abbrev.). 
. State of being unconscious for a long 


time. (Rhymes with diploma. ) 


. A firm, juicy fruit. 

. Nothing. (Rhymes with will. ) 

. You hear with it. 

. The price you pay to buy things 


( plural ). 


. Conquers; is the victor over. 


2. Georgia (abbrev.). 


23. Telephone (abbrev.). 

. Air base (abbrev.). 

. Second word in mystery bird’s name. 
. Baked food which has a shell of pastry. 
. Not old. 

. Crimson. 


SNourwonwn 


32. Belonging to them. 


Not young. 


DOWN 


Cubic centimeter (abbrev.). 


. Railroad (abbrev.). 


Electrical Engineer (abbrev.). 
You and I. 

South Carolina (abbrev.). 

In a short while. 

Listen. 


. District of Columbia (abbrev.). 


10. Doctor (abbrev.). 
12. Plural of mouse. 

13. In the air. 

14. Part of a flower. 

15. Opposite of west. 
19. Notice something. 
20. It comes at sunrise. 
21. Spoke. 

22. Proceed. 

25. Exist. 

27.. Allow. 

28. One-half equals fifty ——— cent. 
30. Which person? 

31. To free from. 

33. Elevated (abbrev.). 


Answers this week in Teacher Edition; April 
8 in your edition. 
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Anawers te lest week's Quiz-word Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-marsh; 6-western; 8-be; 9-E.E.; 
; 14-apex; 16-Rio; 17-wed; 18-clean; 
20-redwing; 22-re; 23-set; 24-in; 26-red; 
; 29-due; 3l-art; 32-black; 34-mat. 
DOWN: i-me; 2-as; 3-rt.; 4-S.E.; 5-hr.; 
6-wear; 7-need; 8-B.C.; 10-ex; 12-llce; 
folds: 14-await; 15-Penn; 19-ewe;, 20-reed; 
2i-gilt; 22-R.R.; 25-N.L.; 27-dub; 26-ark; 
30-elm; 3l-act; 33-A.A. 





First Time 


Pilot (having just parachuted into a 
tree): “What a shame I had to crash! 
I was trying to make a new record.” 

Farmer: “You did. You're the first 
man ever to climb down that tree: 


without first climbing up.” 
Martha Grider, Mackville School, Speingfield, Ky. 








eel 


Patricia vers 


Leading metropolitan newspaper 
columnist writing to teen-agers 


PATRICIA SAYS: “Make a pal of a 
portable typewriter. Learn to type— 
the sooner the better— whatever kind 
of career you're after!’ She did just 
that. After graduating from Barnard, 
where she taught herself to type, 
Patricia was a newspaper copy girl and 
* reporter, g'iost-writer, and Woman's 


Editor on a big company house pub- 
lication, Now she has herown column, 

Typing helps you to think faster, 
organize your work, get better marks 
in high school and college. If you're 
headed fora career, follow Patricia’s ad- 
vice:"*Get a portable now; learn totype. 
And, be sure it’s a Smith-Corona.” 


Now... meet another top performer! 


World’s fastest portable 


with big machine 
performance! 


Full size standard keyboard (makes 
touch-typing easy tolearn and practice 
at home). Amazing Page Gage, takes 
the guesswork out of page-end typ- 
ing, saves lots of re-typing; Quickset 
Margins, and many other features for 
s-m-o-0-t-h typing. Easy to buy—as 
little as $1.25 a week—and your 


old typewriter may serve as down 
payment. At Smith-Corona Dealers 
everywhere. See your Classified 
Telephone Directory. 


Smith-Corona 


LC SMITH & COROMA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE I NY Canadian factory & offices, Toronto, Ontario. Makers 
also of famous Smith-Corona Office Typewriters, Adding Machines, Vivid Duplicators, Ribbons & Carbons 





if CANDY WERE GRADED LIKE BEEF 
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~\ Prize /> 
J BAY 


Baby Ruth would be Marked 


Also in BIG GENEROUS 
10¢ Size 


* PRIME in Excellent Quality 
* PRIME in Delicious Food-Energy 


* PRIME in Good Eating Anytime 


“If you weigh about 125 Ibs., you 


P " = can skate almost 16 miles on 
* PRIME in Cleanliness of Production the food-energy contained in one 


10¢ bar of delicious Baby Ruth”. 
Always Ask For 


CURTISS 


V1. 


makers of Butterfinger, Coconut Grove, Caramel Nougat, Dip candy bau, Saf-TPops, Fruit Drops, Mints and Gum 
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NOW TAB BRINGS YOUR STUDENTS 


A GOLDEN GALLEON 


OF READING ADVENTURE 


MODERN FAVORITES 


1. Bensom: Junior Miss (25¢) 


Everyone laughs with teen-age Judy. 
Chernwood: Abraham Lincoln (35¢) 
Vivid, dramatic biography of +y man. 
Conrad: ‘er’'s Folly (25¢) 
Moving story life on Far East river. 
Graeme Tip Sat Soaee of Come (25¢) 
Young soldier faces and 
Doyle: Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes (25¢) 
W “hrilling exploits of famous sleuth. 
Doyle: Hound of the Baskervilles (25¢) 
Sherieck Holmes faces his toughest case. 
Hardy: The Return of the Native (35¢) 
Girl struggles og envi 
Milton: Lost Horizon (25¢) 
Strange tale of a hidden land. 





9. Kipling: Kim (2 


Great novel of -y 3 in India. 
Kipling: Captains Coapapecee (25¢) 
Young rich boy's 
ewe How Green "Wes My Valley 


Troubled times In coal mines of Welsh valley. 

Londen: Call of the Lu 4 (25¢) 

Tale of Alaska’s Gold Rush 

Nordhoff & Hall: Mutiny on (35¢) 

Most exciting sea yarn of famous mvtiny. 

Nordhof & Hall: Men Against Sea (25¢) 

A sequel. pomvend nh Tagge 

Sabatini: Scarameuche (35¢) 

Swashbuckling French Revolution adventure. 

ot. Ex t Night Flight (25¢) 

Story airline pioneering. 

. Gauperys Wind, Send and Stars (25¢) 
pping airline routes. 

oreo lly The | Red Pony (25¢) 

Story of boy and horses 1 California. 

Stevenson: The Black Arrow O%) 

Stirring tale of ee Wear of Roses. 

Stevenson: Great Short Stories (35¢) 

10 brilliant tales by master story-teller. 

Twain: Tom Sawyer Bd) 











24. Werteh Song of Bernadette (35¢) 


pan Raf 4 ~~ 5. 


; ewer § Romeo 


50 GREAT BOOKS BY 


FAMOUS AUTHORS 
at 20% Discount! 


gs $ an unusual opportunity to show your students that well-written books can ako 
oo ie hly entertaining reading—and to encourage them to start building their own 


, oo of worthwhile 


ks. For the books on this list—whether classics w 


have stood the test of the ages, or books by more,recent authors—have the fae 


quality of good writing—all have been selected for their proved a 


ordered in quantity for class use, or by individual students—all at 20% discount. 


FOREVER FAVORITES 
Austen: Pride and Prejudice (35¢) 
Comedy of manners of English country folk. 


. Bronte: Wuthering Heights (38¢) 


Intriguing novel of strange household. 
Cerroli: Alice in Wonderland (25¢) 

Five humorous favorites plus 92 illustrations. 
Collins: The Moonstone (25¢) 

Famous mystery about missing gem. 
Dickens: A Tale of Two Cities (35¢) 
Story of London, Paris In French Revolution. 
Dickens: Oliver Twist (25¢) 

Abridged edition of best-loved novel. 


+ Eliet: Sas Marner (25¢) 


Aging Man's struggle against Industrial Revo- 

lution. 

Lindemen, ed.: Emerson (35¢) 

Basic ta of America’s sage 

“—~ ,, Sxentes : raphy ae Benjamin 

¢ 

a... of To we lite told with sharp wit, wisdom. 

House of Seven Gables (25¢) 


. Hawthorne: 
Hereditary curse upon a household. 


Letter (35¢) 


* The Scarlet 
Classic novel of Puritan injustice. 


(35¢) 


. Homer: Odyssey 
Best-selling adventure story for 3,000 years. 
» Homer: 
World's greatest war novel. 
. Padever: Jeffer 


The tied (35¢) 


son (abridged) (35¢) 
raphy of Declaration of independen 
au . 
. Melvitie: Dick (25¢) 
Adventurous tale of whaling-ship days. 
. Pee: Great Tales and Poems (35¢) 
21 tales, over 30 poems from writer's best. 
n ow Oe Tragedies (35¢) 


Juliet, Julivs 


Shak t Four Great Comedies (35¢) 
Tempest, Twelfth Night, As You Like It, Mid- 
summer-Night’s Dream. 

Shok ppepeares Four Great Historical Plays 


nidey il, Henry IV (2 parts) Henry V. 


Caesar, 


. Thoreau: ‘Walden (25¢) 


American classic of return to simple life. 


yonpe pd FAVORITES 
Book of Verse (35¢) 


. Pocket 
Choice collection of inspired poems. 


Untermeyer, ed.: Pocket Book of Story 
Peems (25¢) 
adventure (380 


Poems of romance, humor, 

pages). 

Herzberg, ed.: This is America (25¢) 

More than 100 selections from American litera- 


ture. 
Grand Short Stories (25¢) 
20 top short stories from Scholastic. 


. Good Reading (35¢) 


Your guide to | 


00 more books. 
naa ee ed.: Wenderfel Werld of Books 
¢ 


ub d handbook fer book lovers. 





TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


50 GREAT BOOKS OFFER 


Order books by writing quantity opposite 
book number in appropriate price column. 
Then list the number and amount of 25¢ and 
35¢ books and add. Multiply by .80 to get 
your 20% discount. This gives the amount te 
be enclosed with your order. 


Sorry, books cannot be —. uniess check 
or money o 
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al. Books may be 
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Neo. Books @ 25¢___Amt.: $.___ 
Ne. Books @35¢___Amt.: $. 
TOTAL AMOUNT: $____ 
Multiply by 80 
AMOUNT ENCLOSED $_._ 





Addr 





City. Stote 
We cannot accept order for less than five 
books. 
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